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conditions of employment, leave, pensions and so forth
throughout the Service.
While the junior officer may in any case fairly look forward
in due course to doing responsible work in his own territory,
he may also legitimately feel that he carries a Colonial
Secretary's pen, or even a Governor's cocked hat, in his
knapsack. In the higher appointments indeed thete has been
some criticism that officers who have become thoroughly
familiar with one territory are then transferred to a quite
different one and so in a sense have to start all over again
in a different environment, but this is the other side of
having a larger field of talent to select from, and wider oppor-
tunity for promotion. Similar criticism has also been applied
to Governors appointed to another Colony just when their
work is beginning to bear fruit, but the alternative might
be stagnation and consequent lowering of standards. The
interests of the territory should be paramount, but these
undoubtedly include a first-class Colonial Service.
Members of the local services, usually residents within
the Colony, are by no means debarred from entry into the
unified service; in fact every encouragement is given them,
and it is the p6licy in several Colonies, as eventually it
should be in all, to encourage native-born people of whatever
race to enter the service of their country and gradually to
fill more and more of the higher posts. This is already
being done in such Colonies as Ceylon.
It should be here recalled that many specialist appoint-
ments, such as engineers, technicians, police officers, etc.,
are made not by the Colonial Office but through the Crown
Agents for the Colonies, as noted in the section on the work
of the Crown Agents. Again the Colonial Audit Service
has been unified since 1907, under a Director in London, to
whom all audit officers report, though they work as part
of the Civil Service in the Colonies.